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Per Hundred Thousand 


LLSWORTH HUNTINGTON’S renewed stud- 

ies on what might be called “Becoming Famous 
by Becoming a Unitarian” will bestir some of our 
denominational friends who appear rather far 
down in the statistical columns as they appear in 
The American Mercury for August. It is rough 
for a Baptist to read that in his church only 16 
men in one hundred thousand make “Who’s Who 
in America,” while in this faith of ours 1,185 are 
included, on the same basis, in that standard 
volume. Readers will remember that THE Ree- 
ISTER, in its “Chapel of Unitarian Eminence,” pub- 
lished in connection with the centenary of the 
American Unitarian Association in 1925, stated 
that one thousand names of our people were found 
in “Who’s Who.” Methodists do a little better, 
with 18; but Congregationalists surprise us with 
only 115. Lutherans rank far down with 8, and 
Presbyterians rise to 62. In the Roman Catholic 
Church, to which Dr. Huntington and his collabo- 
rator, Leon F. Whitney, devote much study, seven 
persons in one hundred thousand of the member- 
ship get into the red book, and the Episcopalians, 
highest among the creedal churches, reach 156. It 
is not surprising that the Universalists rank at 
390, but how is it explained—we think the authors 
do not meet the situation—that the Friends and 
the Jews are so low as 31 and 20 respectively? 

It is surely going to be said in behalf of the pious 
and obscure that it is vanity to seek such recogni- 
tion as inclusion in a dictionary of distinguished 
citizens. But the thing has not been sought. Men 
are invited into the book as into a learned society, 
and they can neither buy nor beg their way. Dr. 
Huntington happens to be a noted geographer and 
student of races, and this is a scientific article. 
He is not a, Unitarian nor a Universalist, but the 
son of a Congregationalist minister. He says some 
things not complimentary about our kind of reli- 
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gion, especially pertaining to our alleged coldness 
and unfecundity. Yet our capacity for reproduc- 
tion stands quite high in his figures. We enter 
no denials or admissions. Read the article itself. 


We simply do our best to bear up under the odium’ 


of leading all other American religions in point of 
achievement and the character which is essentia!] 
to one’s recognition as a person of unusual parts 
and usefulness to his generation and his kind. 


This Way Millennium 


HILE THE THING is fresh, does it not take 

more than “intellectual strength” to attain 
distinction in life? That notion is too much in Dr. 
Huntington’s head, if we may say so kindly, and we 
think it is unscientific. No mere intellectualism 
ever got any man eminence in the history of the 
world. He must have a combination of gifts, not 
least of which is the power to get his ideas and him- 
self “across”—that is, to get a thing believed and 
actually done. That is a very practical gift, not 
associated with the strictly intellectual type of 
person. There is another idea that filters into this 
article. It is always a source of well-contained 
hilarity among us; namely, that we have no emo- 
tions. We should say, rather, that having tried 
to be educated in the true sense, that is, in all our 
parts and faculties, we always want to make sure 
of values, in due proportion, and not get stirred 
up to a fever about things that are out of scale or 
that do not matter. But let something come that 
is something, and we go away up—though not in 
the air! That is, we strive to have a sense of pro- 
portion which is a sense of humor, and humor is 
above all things related to the emotions. 

Are we, as the authors say, of a “highly special- 
ized” type?’ What is our specialty? We have 
been harboring the thought that to behave like 
normal human beings in an expert manner has 
been our conspicuous effort. Our ministers cer- 
tainly teach us that way of life. May we give a 
complimentary quotation, which, if it should be 
true, would be very fine indeed? “As a rule, an 
active Unitarian is likely to be not only of an intel- 
lectual temperament, but also of a deeply religious 
temperament, for none other would work actively 
in a church where there is so little appeal to the 
emotions.” We note the word “actively.” Good! In 
conclusion of their study, which is biological and 
not theological, the writers, after a thorough in- 
quiry, say, concerning the religion that will prob- 
ably survive, it will not be that of the extremists, 
but that of people “who are religious though not 
dogmatic—zealous and earnest, but also liberal 
and tolerant.” These people will also be more 
fertile of progeny (which is the main interest in 
the article) than the extremists, and their children 
will follow in their footsteps. The “millennium” 
will come by these people. “In the long run the 
dictates of biology will cause a very earnest yet 
liberal type of religion to prevail, here and 
elsewhere.” 
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Simple but Remote 


SUGGESTION as simple as sensible is made 

by The Herald of Gospel Liberty, that those 
who go this summer to Lausanne to work for 
church unity consider a principle of “winsome and 
compelling beauty and truth,” namely, “the demo- 
cratic principle of the right of the individual Chris- 
tian to settle... all matters of belief and cere- 
monial practice between himself and his God.” By 
this principle a working basis of unity would be 
established, and “the worthiness of Christian fel- 
lowship of all” would be recognized, on “their own 
individual confession of faith and form of ritualis- 
tie practice.” This, it is assumed, is the position 
of the Christian Church, of which The Herald is 
the organ. -Of course, if the plan were followed 
sincerely and logically, it would mean exactly the 
position of the free churches, and there would be, 
there could be, no binding doctrinal basis of unity 
whatever at Lausanne. But we are a long, long 
way from that position. , 


Editors Sometimes Forget 


DITORS sometimes forget. On reading a 
lengthy opinion in The Christian Century en- 
titled “Fading Fundamentalism,” one’s memory is 
sharpened, because it was this journal which once 
declared eloquently that the “clash” between the 
two worlds of Fundamentalism and Modernism was 
as profound as the difference “between Christianity 
and Confucianism.” The warring elements, said 
that journal, might sing “‘Blest be the Tie That 
Binds’ till doomsday,” but they would never bring 
these two worlds together. But now, one must 
believe, there has really been no Fundamentalist 
issue at all. There has been no “clash.” The 
Editor says so. The state of affairs “has come to 
be known, in the press and by the public generally, 
as a struggle between Fundamentalists and Mod- 
érnists.” That has been a mere delusion. “As a 
-matter of fact,” says The Century, “it has hardly 
been that at all. There has never been a time 
when the members of any of these communions 
would permit themselves to be ranged under either 
of these labels.” Indeed! Once before our cotem- 
porary delivered itself of a variation, to put it 
mildly, of its original opinion of the great division 
in Protestantism, when it declared, a year and a 
half after the editorial on the “clash,” that the talk 
about religious freedom was academic and unreal, 
because men did not have it, did not care anything 
about it, and were not worthy to possess it. Free- 
dom was called an “anachronism.” The average 
man needed the authority of some external person 
or institution to control him, for the simple reason 
that we “must despair of making a majority of 
men reasonable.” Thus, three editorial variants 
on a major theme in the religious life of these 
times indicate either that we have a topsy-turvy 
condition in religion, or that a journal may have 
7 too many editors not given to counsel with one 
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another on the paper’s policy and consistency. We 
should say from the correspondence filtering into 
our neighbor’s columns that “fading Fundamental- 
ism” is coming back. 


“God Save Us!” 


HAT TRAVELER near and far for the cause 

of good-will among the churches, Sir Henry 
Lunn, of London, has got back home. He gives 
an interview which includes a warning to his 
brethren of the Methodist Church of which he is 
a most ardent member. He says: 


Methodism is amazingly powerful in America, and if it can 
repress the boasting of its “Babbitts” and can guard against 
the danger that comes to any church from excessive temporal 
power, it will continue to be, as it has been in the past, a 
mighty weapon for the advancement of national righteous- 
ness. The great danger of American, as of British, Methodism 
is set out in a striking passage inserted by the Methodist Epis- 
copal Conference of 1874 in the Discipline: “Let all our chapels 
be built plain and decent, but not more expensive than is 
absolutely unavoidable; otherwise the necessity of raising 
money will make rich men necessary to us. But if so, we 
must be dependent upon them, yea, and governed by them. 
And then farewell to the Methodist Discipline if not doc- 
trine, too.” 

At the Conference of 1872 American Methodism decided to 
remove this dangerous reflection on its rich men, and revised 
this passage to read simply: “Let all our chapels be built plain 
and decent, and with free seats wherever practicable, and not 
more expensive than is absolutely unavoidable.” Absit omen! 
Whether Methodism on either side of the Atlantic can be saved 
from that terrible dependence on rich men is the gravest ques- 
tion that confronts our communion on both continents, Europe 
and America. May God save us from that dependence upon 
temporal power in the new form. 


Promptly The Christian Advocate broadcasts 
the message, which is as good for Unitarians as it 
is for Methodists, and even more so, because it may 
more easily befall us, with our loose congregational 
form of government, that dependence on rich men 
will lead to their domination of churches, whether 
voluntary or involuntary it matters little. When 
that happens the church is as bad as dead. 


Small and Scared 


NE of the most telling hits in the recent North- 
ern Baptist Convention was made by Princess 
Ataloa. Pure American Indian, American for un- 
counted generations, she was talking on a, subject 
to awaken the deepest sentiments of local tribal 
and national devotion. She was telling of her love 
for her people and her purpose to devote her talents 
and her life to them. “I am said to be 100 per 
cent. American,” she remarked. “I do not like the 
term, and when I consider how some people have 
used it, I am disgusted with it. I do not care to 
be 100 per cent. national. I think of myself rather 
as 100 per cent. international.” The attention, 
says The Baptist of the American Security League 
and other groups of small and scared Americans 
is called to her remarks. Is it possible that she too 
is in the pay of Moscow? Shall we say to her and 
her Chickasaw relatives, “If. you don’t like 
America, go back to the country you came from?” 
In other words, is it worth while for us to make 
fools of ourselves? 


Alliance Weeks at Shoals 


Mrs. Atherton receives ovation and assurance of loyalty— 


Professor Hutcheon 


on Psychology and 


Religion—Fiction and Faith 


JESSIE E. 


Istus or SHOALS, N.H., July 23. 

HE SCENE at the dock, when she was 

leaving Star Island after a General 
Alliance week of evén greater value than 
usual, must haye given Mrs. Caroline 8. 
Atherton, president of the organization, a 
greater sense than ever before of the 
loyalty and dependability of the body of 
members which make up the Alliance, as 
she enters upon her new responsibilities 
as head of that important branch of the 
Unitarian fellowship. About two hundred 
Alliance women formed the procession 
down to the boat landing, carrying flutter- 
ing flags, and were massed almost the 
entire length of the pier, as the usual 
Shoals good-bys were said. Parenthetically, 
it might be said that two hundred groans 
of sympathy went up, when the hat of one 
of the popular speakers of the week, 
waved too enthusiastically in farewell 
from the stern of the boat, was swept 
from his hand and drifted out on the 
bosom of the Atlantic. 

The desire of the delegates to do their 
full duty to the local branches from which 
they came, and to the program arranged 
for them, was manifest in the whole- 
hearted way in which they entered into 
every feature of the week. LElliott Hall 
was completely filled for lectures and con- 
ferences, the meeting-house overflowed 
with attendants at all of the candle-light 
and morning chapel services, about twenty 
original songs were written for the mid- 
week song contest, Mrs. Nichols’ con- 
tinuous Shoals fair profited by several 
hundred dollars during the Alliance stay, 
and the delegates even laid stones in the 
walls of the parsonage, which is going up 
rapidly under the supervision and diligent 
personal labor of Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge. 


THE FOGGIEST WHEK 


The six days from Monday to Saturday, 
inclusive, were threaded together by the 
talks on “Some Applications of Psychology 
to Life,’ given each morning by Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and introduced in his Sun- 
day morning sermon. These were followed 
by daily conferences on phases of Alliance 
work, in which the hour was divided 
between a talk by the leader and dis- 
cussion from the floor. Hyenings were 
filled with separate lectures and informal 
entertainment, not forgetting the banquet 
Thursday evening at which Mrs. Thomas 
G. Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass., New 
England vice-president of the General 
Alliance, distinguished herself as one of 
the most brilliant toastmistresses which 
the Shoals has seen. 

This will go down in Shoals conference 
history as the foggiest week in many 
years. For days on end the fog has lifted 
only enough for a tantalizing glimpse of 
the surrounding islands and then settled 
down in a misty blanket about Star 
Island. Even new Shoalers, who have no 
memories of the sunny skies and sapphire 
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seas of other years, have reacted cheerfully 
to this condition and haye seen in the 
enveloping fog a beneficent provision for 
making possible greater peace and quiet 
and concentration. 


CAMEOS FOR THE DAY 


Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, D.D., of Phila- 
delphia, has been Shoals minister this 
week, preaching Sunday evening and giv- 
ing at morning chapel daily a little cameo 
of thought to last through the day. Sun- 
day evening, Dr. Griffin conducted a 
solemn and impressive symbolic Com- 
munion service at the candle-light hour. 
Because there were over twice as many 
delegates as the little meeting-house would 
accommodate, it was necessary to have the 
Jommunion in two groups, one imme- 
diately following the other. 

Dr. Griffin’s subject Sunday evening was 
“The Chureh as a Spiritual Society.” 
Whenever the ideal .of the church is 
realized, he said, there is a gathering of 
people at their best, giving their best. It 
is the place where each person brings and 
dedicates his best to the common purpose. 
It is not the place, the ritual, the music, 
or the sermon which means most to the 
worshiper, but the meeting in a cathedral 
atmosphere, as in the presence of a su- 
perior person. 

The first requisite to such a church is 
the gathering of the people. Care, worry, 
and strife should be left outside. They 
must give their best courage, their most 
generous inclinations, their best hope and 
faith, to be blended into one living cor- 
porate personality. Wherever there is a 
spiritual society of the best, Dr. Griffin 
said, there is a power which destroys the 
devils of fear and discouragement, and 
dissolves the mischief of low aims and 
worldly purposes. 

In his sermon Sunday morning, in which 
he first met a Shoals audience, Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon spoke on “Modern Sub- 
stitutes for Old Devotional Habits,” re- 
ferring to the decadence in family devo- 
tions, Bible reading, and personal prayer. 

“It is one thing to regret the decay of 
devotional habits and another to persuade 
people back into habits which they have 
outgrown,” he said. ‘Humanity never 
goes back to a set of ideas and habits 
that once has been lived through, any 
more than a chick can be put back again 
into the shell from which it has emerged. 
The Fundamentalists have been trying 
hard to do it, but they cannot succeed. 
When a people has once lived through 
and exhausted a movement, it cannot be 
begun over again, no matter how passion- 
ately it may be desired by those who still 
feel its power.’ Professor Hutcheon be- 
lieves, however, that there is great psycho- 
logical value in daily devotions to those 
who enter into them sincerely. . Because 
old pieties have been abandoned, there is no 
reason why something else cannot replace 
them, he thinks. 


\showed in one of his lectures. 
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The habit of morning prayer prepared — 
the mind for the possibilities of the day, — 
and some kind of tuning up and bracing 
the spirit in preparation for. the distrac- : 
tions of the day is needed. now more, | 
than ever, Professor Hutcheon said, and he 
suggested recalling the great utterances of 
the poets and seers and mentally bracing 
one’s self against the day’s worries. “A 
person has no more right to go out into life 
without preparing his spirit than without 
preparing his body,” he said. “We owe it 
to ourselves, our friends, employers, work- 
men, fellow workers, and the whole com- 
munity that we bring to each day’s work 
that state of mind which will make for 
efficiency, harmony, and social good will.” 
If one cannot offer the traditional prayer, 
it is still possible to prepare for sleep, 
which psychologists say one should do as 
systematically as for the most serious 
duties of life. 

First of all, Professor. Hutcheon em- 
phasized freeing the mind from all hate- 
ful, bitter, and depressing thoughts. He 
suggested reading inspiring or mirth-pro- 
voking books, listening to quiet music, 
following quiet lines of thought in prepara- 
tion for the night. 

Professor Hutcheon’s lecture course 
began with “How Psychology Helps Us to 
Apply Imagination to Life.’ The person 
who loses his imagination becomes fos- 
silized, he said. Imagination is essential 
to invention, science, all of the fine arts. 
It is the basis of morality, because only 
by imagination can man follow his own 
deeds to their remotest consequences. It 
is the secret of sympathy, since it gives 
power to put oneself in another’s place. It 
is the mental function by which social 
ideals are created, and it is the most vital 
element in the religious life. 

‘How Psychology Helps Us to Form — 
Sound Judgments” was discussed by Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon. In social, industrial, 
political, and religious questions, people © 
constantly are called upon to make judg- 
ments. This consists, he said, in ineluding 
particular things in more general classes. — 
Moral ideas are judgments. All written 
laws, all general rules, creeds, accepted — 
scientific principles, are judgments. Many 
problems exist in which man has no settled 
judgments, like the race problem, the — 
nature of God and religion, marriage, the 
home, the relation between the sexes, how 
to control war. People pronounce judg- — 
ments on too slender a basis of fact. The ~ 
judging process ought to be kept as free — 
as possible from bias. Every particular 
experience ought to have a road out of it, 
leading to some general experience. _ 


WHAT CONSCIENCE IS 


Moral problems may be solved through 
the help of psychology, Professor Hutcheon 
Morality 
is rooted in the psychic nature and is not 
dependent on something supernatural, he 
said. These roots are social instincts, 
such as gregariousness and the instinet of 
sympathy. There are too many kinds of 
consciences, thinking differently on the 
same subject, to believe that conscience is 
“the voice of God in the soul of man.” 
Modern psychology shows that conscience 
has to be educated in the individual, the 
group, and in international relations. 
Moral life is not a mass of axioms and 
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traditions, which are only mechanisms. 
Tt is, rather, a group of aptitudes. Con- 
science is pressure upon conduct from 
within, by the organized body of feelings, 
thoughts, and motives people have achieved 
in their lives. Professor Hutcheon thinks 
it a mistake to expect in young children 
the kind of morals men and women have 
achieved. The morality proper for each 
age is that which brings about the fullest 


development and adjustment of the emerg- 


ing psychological instincts and -functions 
characteristic of that age. 

Psychology helps to understand, con- 
serve, and develop religion, he said. The 
psychology of religion is not a study of 
ereeds and Bibles, but of what goes on 
in the mind. It shows that religion is 
not a gift or a deposit, but the inevitable 
function of self in the effort to realize 
itself. If religion were a gift, it would 


“seem that God would have given the same 


religion to every people, he thinks. Re- 
ligions are all true insofar as they per- 
form the function for which the religion 
was evolved: comfort, hope, inspiration, 
control, and to meet fundamental need 
progressively. The psychology of religion 
shows the importance of adolescence in 
the awakening and expression of the re- 
ligious consciousness. 


THE CHANGING CHURCH 


In his last lecture, Professor Hutcheon 
explained the ways in which psychology 
helps men to evaluate the various forms 
of radicalism. The only radicalism which 
is significant, he said, is that which 
springs from the restlessness due to social, 
religious, and economic obstruction, or re- 
pression of legitimate desires. The way 
of progress is liberalism, rather than 
either radicalism or conservatism, he be- 
lieves. The liberal mind is objective, crit- 
ical, impersonal, and more tolerant and 
intellectually patient than the radical. 
Tt has grasped the idea of evolution. It 
is not overawed by the prestige of the 
past, and does not fear the future like 
the conservative, nor cherish Utopian 
hopes for the immediate future like the 
radical. The liberal, too, has given up 
all faith in violence to conserve the past 
or bring about the ideal future. 

Rey. F. Raymond Sturtevant of Balti- 
more compared the church of the past 
with that of the present, in a lecture on 
“Mhe Changing Church.” The decline of 
the church in numbers, prestige, and au- 
thority has to be admitted, he said. In 
the future, the ideal church must develop 
social service and stand for the worship 
of God and the making of character, 
he said. : 

Miss Mary W. Drew of Kingston, Mass., 
spoke on “Early Days at the Shoals,” pic- 
turing scenes in 1903 and later years, 
when the Shoals conferences were in theit 
infancy. Rey. Arthur B. Whitney of 
Leominster spoke one evening on “Is the 
Unitarian Virtue Spent?” and led a morn- 
ing conference on how the Alliance can 
help the church. Mr. Whitney would have 
the Alliance for a time focus its attention 
on the church in the home and the home 
in the church. ; 

Rey. Charles R. Joy “gave a lecture on 
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“How Modern Fiction Teaches Religion,” 
declaring that the really great novel not 
only can, but must be religious, or it will 
lack the thing essential to its greatness. 
Mrs. M. R. Burdette pointed out, in one 
conference, various ways in which the 
Alliance can help the chureh school, be- 
sides by being a teacher; and Miss Fran- 
ees W. Wood showed how the Alliance 
ean help the young people. The final con- 
ference, on Alliance appeals, was led by 
Mrs. Joseph C. Hagar, and much interest 
was displayed in the hour devoted to the 
“Alliance and the Community,” in which 
Mrs. David B®. Carr of Worcester and Mrs. 
David H. Merriam of Fitchburg, Mass., 
described some outstanding pieces of social 
service work which their Allianee branches 
have developed in the community. 
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A marker has been placed on the digni- 
fied pulpit of San Domingo mahogany 
which has stood in Elliott Hall since its 
presentation to the Isles of Shoals Asso- 
ciation, July 17, 1908. The marker comes 
from the trustees of the Second Unitarian 
Church of Salem, Mass. Mrs. John Ray- 
mond of that church explained to the 
delegates how the *pulpit happened to be 
given to the Shoals Association, after it 
was no longer used by the old Barton 
Square Church in Salem, which united 
with the Hast Church to form the present 
Seeond Church. 

The committee in charge of the week 
consisted of Miss Helen W. Greenwood, 
chairman; Miss Mary F. Gill, secretary; 
Mrs. Osear B. Hawes, Mrs. J. 8. Merrick, 
and Mrs. George Pearson. 


Students in France 


Appreciative Picture of Their Religious Work by Recent Visitor 
SYDNEY B. SNOW 


ELIGIOUS work among students in 
Europe, as in Canada, but not in the 


“United States, is quite independent of the 


Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
therefore freer and more inclusive. In 
France, for instance, where students of 


many nations gather, members of the Or- 


thodox Church from Russia and from 
Roumania join harmoniously with Protes- 
tants of various countries, and with Roman 
Catholics. Some liberal priests allow 
their young people, under certain condi- 
tions, to join the Federation; others pro- 
hibit it, though their prohibition is not 
always regarded. In a few places, indeed. 
the leader of the girl students of the 
Federation is a Catholic. One gains the 
impression that such students in Hurope 
as are sufficiently interested in organized 
religion to join college religious societies, 
are particularly interested in their inter- 
confessional and international character ; 
and it is natural that this should be so. 


+ 


In France the director of the students’ 


organization, which is known as the Féd- 


ération Francaise des Associations Chré- 
tiennes d’ Etudiants, is Rev. Albert Leo, 
who has recently given up his church in 
Areachon to undertake this work, for 
which he is especially qualified. M. Leo 
studied for a year (1904-05) at Harvard 
Divinity School; and after the War, in 
which he served with great distinction, he 
visited the United States to speak on be- 
half of the French Protestant churches ; 
so he is not unknown among our people. 
He is a man of exceptional energy, both 
physical and mental, of serious outlook, 
but of infectious gayety of temperament. 
who in his church, and in his summer 
camps had a remarkable influence on 
young men. M. Leo has his headquarters 
in Paris, but spends more than half his 
time in traveling among the other univer- 
sities of France. France is smaller in 
population than the United States, and its 
universities are not so numerous; but it 
is a big country, nevertheless, and the 


budget of the Federation is scarcely more 
than $14,000 annually. No doubt a com- 
parison with the figures of national stud- 
dent movements in the United States 
(under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. GC. A.) would be instructive. 
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According to its statutes, the purpose of 
the Federation is to develop the Christian 
life among French students; and to ac- 
complish this end it organizes groups. 
under local leaders, in various educational 
institutions, and encourages the study and 
discussion of social, moral, and religious 
questions, and (“in the spirit of loyalty 
and intellectual liberty,” to quote from the 
statutes) the study of the historic funda- 
mentals of Christianity, in order to know 
the Christian conception of life. In prac- 
tice, the discussions cover a wide range, 
more often in the social and political field 
than the religious. The groups are not 
large, and for the most part get along 
without the buildings, offices, reading and 
class rooms that seem so essential to 
similar groups in America; but their dis- 
eussion of the problems that interest youth 
to-day are none the less keen. Paris, 
Lyons, Strasbourg, Montpelier, and Bor- 
deaux are the only centers where the 
Federation group is housed; and, except 
in Paris, the housing consists merely of 
rented rooms for meetings. In the issue 
for January, 1927, of Le Semeur, the - 
organ of the Federation, one finds record 
of groups (of both sexes separately) in 
Aix-en-Provence, Algiers, Besancoon, Bor- 
deaux, Grenoble, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Montpelier, Nancy, Strasbourg, Toulouse, 
and several in Paris; and, in addition, 
groups of women in Caen and Tunis. 
Some of the groups have been recently 
organized; others have been in existence 
for many years. The influence of these 
little centers, among professors, former 
students, and others, is far greater and 
more widespread than their numbers and 
locations would indicate. 

As a natural consequence of interest in 
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the spiritual welfare of students, the Fed- 
eration is also interested in their physical 
well-being. To make this interest practi- 
cal, the “International Student Service” 
has been organized as a special section 
of the Federation, without expressed re- 
ligious aims, in order to make possible its 
co-operation with University officials. In 
Paris, especially, the lodging of students 
is a problem; for many young people, 
eager for learning, but with insufficient 
funds at their command, will go into any 
lodgings, even when tnhealthful or other- 
wise dangerous, so long as they are cheap, 
For the same reason, students of this type 
are often poorly nourished. To help solve 
one part of the problem, the International 
Student Service makes available to all a 
select lodging list; to help solve the other, 
it has recently persuaded the University 
authorities to take over and run at cost, 
for students, a formerly dirty and dis- 
reputable restaurant in the Latin Quarter. 
To do something toward getting at what 
is the root of the problem—lack of 
means—the International Student Service 
also maintains a students’ employment 
bureau. 


+ 


In Paris, of necessity, and to a less ex- 
tent in Strasbourg and Grenoble, a great 
deal of the work of the Federation is con- 
cerned with foreign students; and this 
season, because of the change in the value 
of the frane, and consequent unemploy- 
ment, this work has been more important 
than ever. Foreign students in Paris are 
of every nationality, including German 
(for the hatreds and animosities bred by 
war disappear most quickly in minds dedi- 
cated to the pursuit of truth), but by far 
the greater number are Russians. To help 
students of this race seems a more im- 
pelling duty to the Federation, because 
while those of other countries have always 
the opportunity of going home in time of 
need, these are exiles from their land. 
Among Russian students in Paris, M. Leo 
says, exists a fervent patriotism, but quite 
free, in his observation, from bitterness 
and animosity. All seem to be preparing 
to work hard in and for their country, 
in that time whose coming they confidently 
expect, when they can go freely back. 
Among Russian students in Paris exists a 
theological school of thirty or forty pupils, 
availing themselves of the facilities of the 
University, preparing for service in the 
Russian Chureh if given opportunity. 
Thus do educational institutions spring up, 
when needed, without charters, without 
bricks and mortar, without money—only 
pupils and teachers. 

During a recent stay in Paris the writer 
of this article visited a Russian students’ 
center, maintained chiefly by contributions 
from America through the Y. M. C. A. 
The occasion was an entertainment to 
raise money for ‘the house among Ameri- 
cans in Paris. Russian folk songs, dances, 
and instrumental music constituted the 
program; but, except from the stage, only 
English was spoken. One.ceases to won- 
der, when in Europe, at the facility which 
waiters, conciérges; shop-keepers, etc., dis- 
play in several languages in matters touch- 
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ing their interests; but one had to wonder 
anew at the correctness and fluency of the 
English spoken by these Russian students, 
living in France, as they ushered guests to 
seats, sold programs, and passed refresh- 
ments. The atmosphere of the house, and 
the spirit of the young people, were quite 
familiar to one accustomed to student 
gatherings in Boston, and made one realize 
how close akin we humans are. Perhaps 
those who participated were a little more 
talented—a little less amateurish—than a 
similar group at home; that, and the fact 
that the affair was held on Sunday night, 
which might shock some good Y. M. C. A. 
supporters, was all that made one realize 
that they were Russian young folk exiled 
in Paris and not Middle Westerners ab- 
sorbing culture in Boston. 

The evening was presided over by a 
young woman, evidently the leader of the 
group—just such a young woman in type 
as would be president of her class at 
Smith, and later president of the Women’s 
Club in her home city. She addressed the 
company with complete self-possession, and 
in flawless English, on the purposes of 
the organization. Devotion to the Russian 
people’s own Orthodox Church was one of 
the points she emphasized—to the Church 
as an expression of national ideals. To 
this end, the members of the organization 
are studying the doctrines and particu- 


larly the ritual of their church, that they 
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may not forget its meaning in a strange 
land. One cannot help having sympathy 
with national feelings thus sacredly éx- 
pressed; but one hopes, also, that enlight-, 
enment and purification may come to the 
old Russian Church, in its time of tribula- 
tion, through the interest and influence 
of such young people as, in the student 
group in Paris, are preparing themselves 
to be useful to their country in the day 
that they can go home. ; 


4 


To an outsider the international charac- 
ter of the work of the Student Federation 
in France (particularly in Paris) is its 
most interesting feature. It brings French 
students in contact with foreigners who 
are studying in their universities, and 
foreign students of various nationalities in 
contact with each other. Its effect is 
broadening on all parties to the relation- 
ship; and there are undoubtedly also re- 
sults, which cannot be definitely appraised, 
far wider than the individuals affected, 
in the promotion of sympathy and under- 
standing between the nations themselves. 

It remains to be said, in closing, that 
the Students’ Federation in France is con- 
nected with similar organizations in other 
countries through the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, at whose frequent 
conferences and meetings it is always 
effectively represented. ~ 


New York World Follows the Rule, 
Truth Without Prejudice or Fear 


Herbert Bayard Swope, Executive Editor, in spirited interview 
EDWARD H. COTTON : 


ANSOP, who flourished something like 
2,500 years ago, and whose caustic epi- 
grams on frail human nature offended his 
fellow citizens, the men of Delphi, to such 
an extent that they visited violent death 
on him, has never been surpassed as a 
maker of fables. Among others, the wise 
Greek recited a fable about the hare who 
made fun of the tortoise for being so slow. 

“Do you ever get anywhere?” he asked, 
with a sarcastic laugh. 

“Yes,” replied the tortoise, 
prove it let’s run a race.” 

So the course was laid, the fox acting 
as judge. The hare raced away at once 
and soon was out of sight. Then, just 
to prove his contempt for his opponent, 
he lay down beside the course for a nap. 
As for the tortoise, he crawled along in 
his slow, steady way, came up to the 
sleeping hare, passed him, and was near 
the goal when the other awoke. The 
hare did his best, but he had slept too 
long, and the tortoise won. 

“So you see,” old Alsop would conclude, 
“the race is not always to the swift.” 

This fable had its application for me 
the other evening when I ealled at the 
office of The New York World to see the 
Executive Editor, Herbert Bayard Swope. 
The fact does not need repeating that an 
editor who directs a great daily like The 
New York World has important appoint- 
ments. So I cooled my heels a couple 


“and to 


of hours in the waiting room, encouraged 
now and then by attendants, who assured 
me that Mr. Swope presently would be 
at leisure. The wait was rather a pro- 
tracted one, with me fancying myself in 
the position of the starting tortoise with 
the hare out of sight. However, the goal 
of an interview much worth while was 
ultimately achieved. 

Now a word about Mr. Swope. He 
began his newspaper career as a reporter. 
He was promoted to his present position 
without passing through the various edi- 
torial grades, as most managing and 
executive editors do. He played an im- 
portant part in the Becker-Rosenthal 
investigations, was a war correspondent 
from 1915 to 1917, and in 1917 received 
the Columbia University award for a 
series of articles on Germany and the 
War, said to have been the best example 
of reportorial writing that year. 


RELATION TO CHURCHES 


No editor with whom I have talked has 
been more interested in the relation be- 
tween newspapers and churches. Mr. 
Swope made numerous inquiries, admitted 
a vital interest in religion, and said that 
one of his favorite pastimes was reading 
theological works and tracing out the 
manner in which the different sects have 
developed. That may be one reason why 
The World is hospitable to news of 
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churches and discourses of ministers. 
The World was the first paper in New 
York to devote a page Monday mornings 
to sermons. It ranks well up among the 
newspapers of the country in the generous 
and fair manner with which it treats 
religious discussions. 

However, a leaning toward the religious 
interest would not, of itself, have per- 
suaded Mr. Swope to open his pages. He 
is conyineed that readers want religious 
news. What is news must come before 
personal preference with every good 
editor. : 

Now an interviewer comes to know 
human nature, and to have an admiration 
for it—but an admiration not unmixed 


with charity. Some persons positively 
cannot talk. We do not say, will 
not, but can not. It is very, very 


rare to find one who does not wish to 
talk. In reality, talking for publication 
is aS much an art as writing for publica- 
tion. Sight of notebook and _ pencil 
frightens some subjects into dazed silence 
while it encourages others, for they know 
what they are saying is going to be ac- 
eurately stated. 


LIFE IN INK 


Persons like Mr. Swope are the delights 
of interviewers, for they express ideas 
directly and easily. A person of impor- 
tance whom I once interviewed reminded 
me that one should never attempt to re- 
cord an interview who could not use 
shorthand. He was entirely right. Re- 
peatedly have I regretted that a course 
in shorthand was not offered at the theo- 
logical seminary I attended—never more 
so than during the brilliant discourse of 
Mr. Swope. But—I did as well as I 
eould, and here it is. 

“My idea of editing a newspaper,” he 


“began, “is to do as little harm and as 


much good as possible.” 

This may be as good a place as any 
to quote the canons which have governed 
The World since it was estabished May 
10, 1883, by Joseph Pulitzer, and which 
are printed under the masthead of each 
issue: _ 

“An institution that should always fight 
for progress and reform, never tolerate 
injustice or corruption, always fight dema- 
gogues of all parties, never belong to any 
party, always oppose privileged classes 
and public plunderers, never lack sym- 
pathy with the poor, always remain de- 
voted to the public welfare, never be 
satisfied with merely printing news, al- 
ways be drastically independent, never be 
afraid to attack wrong, whether by pred- 
tory plutocracy or predatory poverty. 

“Newspapers are reflections of life in 
ink,” said Mr. Swope, ‘or as Cowper puts 
it, ‘A map of busy life—its fluctuations 
and its vast concerns. Their contents 
form an index of social progress or an 
indictment of social conditions. News- 
papers should be troubled far more by 
the question, ‘Is it true?’ than ‘Is it 
pretty?’ 

“Not everybody reads everything in a 
paper, but everybody reads something, 
‘and somebody reads everything. Papers 
must divide their news into what the 


_ people want to read and what they. ought 
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to read. I believe the more important 
papers in this country preserve a sound 
balance between what the public desires 
and what it needs. 

“On The World we do not take the 
attitude of The Christian Science Monitor 
on the one hand nor of the tabloids on 
the other. We don’t print everything— 
sixty per cent. of what comes into this 
office goes into the wastebasket; but we 
don’t publish what some newspapers con- 
sider desirable news. 

“Journalism must be honest, first of all. 
It could neither be honest nor serve so- 
ciety if it never included crime news. 
Much that is unpleasant gets into news- 
papers first and last; but please remember 
that evils are not corrected by ignoring 
them or saying pleasant things about 
them. In reality crimes of violence are 
not given particular prominence in news- 
papers to-day, as the following analysis 
of the importance attached to themes 
of the day relative to space given in 
standard papers, will indicate: 


“First, Economics, that is, business, 
commerce, industry, finance, and labor. 

“Second, Sports. 

“Third, National and international 
politics. 

“Fourth, Arts and opinions. 

“Hifth, Crimes of violence. 

“Sixth, Judicial news, including di- 
voree. 

“Seventh, 
phes. 

“Highth, Social activities. 

“Ninth, Education and religion, in- 
eluding charities and philanthropies. 


Accidents and ecatastro- 


“American newspapers have recently 
passed through a rather strange experi- 
ence, with a new way of getting news to 
the public; namely, through half-size 
sheets known as tabloids, in which pic- 
tures, titles, and condensed paragraphs 
are employed. The tabloid seems to have 
gathered its own group of readers and 
has affected little if any the circulation 
of old-line newspapers.” 


RISE OF THE TABLOID 


We need to interrupt the interview here 
with a word about this rise of the tabloid 
newspaper, for it is an important aspect 
of daily journalism. Tabloid journalism 
flourishes in New York, though contrary 
to statements in responsible magazines it 
does not seem to be particularly feared 
by publishers of established papers. Al- 
though in New York to-day the tabloids 
have a million and a half readers, the 
older journals have lost little if any of 
their following. Here is a phenomenon, 
as The New Republic points out, with a 


million and a half persons buying daily. 


papers and reading them who did not buy 
them before. Does it mean an increased 
interest in the news of the day? or does 
it mean that the tabloid has discovered 
a means of attracting readers hitherto 
unknown in the publishing world? Some 
papers think these convenient little sheets 
have lessons for them, and are adopting 
some of their methods. 

“We make a distinction,’ Mr. 
remarked, ‘“‘between 
and pleasing them. 


Swope 
interesting readers 
We must interest, 
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but that does not mean that we must 
please. We intend to seek truth without 
fear and to print it without favor. Why 
should we strive to please?—we are con- 
demned if we do and condemned if we 
don’t. 

“Some criticize what they call the abuse 
of front pages, saying that editors devote 
too much space to the trivial and the 
transitory. The first page is the show- 
window, the ballet group. My personal 
opinion is that page one should present 
a balanced ration, with the light and the 
humorous setting off the grave and the 
portentous. 

“Now and then a minister comes to us 
and wants to edit our paper for a day. 
But it would be folly to give him that 
privilege, for, lacking publishing experi- 
ence, the result would be pharisaical, 
mythical, a jumble, and an offense to all 
phases of truth. I hope I am printing 
what it is best to print. Editors must 
make quick decisions. Undoubtedly, now 
and then, that greatest publication of all, 
the wastebasket, gets material that should 
be displayed, while it should get other 
material that is displayed; no one is 
infallible. 

“Newspapers have grown amazingly in 
importance in the last decade or two. 
They are better than they used to be, 
and have more respect for the rights of 
the individual. It is rare for any news- 
paper to-day to print news injurious to 
the person unless that person has offended 
civil or moral law. The attitude is one 
of service to community development, and 
is sure to become more and more so. 


JEFFERSON'S HSTIMATE 


“Religious news, too, in the last few 
years has taken on added importance 
with publishers. In The World we print 
sermons representing sects all the way 
from Catholics to Unitarians. We do not 
eare to print distinctive sermons so much 
as to. represent a cross section of the 
religious belief of the nation. Thus we 
will publish with equal readiness a ser- 
mon by John Haynes Holmes, the liberal, 
and by Pastor Haldeman the conserva- 
tive; by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson the 
Congregationalist, and by Father Duffy 
the Catholic. We do not print, either, 
sermons by Holmes, Coffin, or Fosdick be- 
cause of the position of those men, but 
because of their news value, realizing 
that some readers look on religion as a 
phenomenon of civilization, while others 
think of it merely as having its place in 
the flow of humanity. 

“True journalism, ‘seeking the truth 
without prejudice ; speaking the truth with- 
out fear,’ deserves the praise that 
Lincoln gave it as a molder of public 
opinion, and justifies the comment of 
Jefferson: ‘The basis of our Government 
being the opinion of the people, the very 
first object should be to keep that right. 
Were it left me to decide whether we 
should have a government without news- 
papers or newspapers without govern- 
ment, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter.’ ” 

These interviews have revealed two 
things; first, that standard newspapers 
are no longer interested primarily in the 
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startling and sensational; and second, 
that the managing editor, familiarly 
known as the “Old Man” who stormed 
through the composing room as the paper 
Was going to press hurling expletives to 
the right hand and the left, exists only 
in imaginative narrations. Those who 
get out a newspaper, editors, reporters, 
printers, and secretaries, are a great 
fraternity, courteous to each other, meet- 
ing on the level, loyal to their paper, 
devoted to their calling, doing the day’s 
work honestly and skillfully, and under 
a tension known to but few other callings. 

Said Mr. Swope in‘’an address before 
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the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York, a section of which he gives 
me permission to paraphrase: “News- 
papers do not invent, they chronicle. 
Editors and reporters are directors and 
eall-boys, never authors or creators. A 
paper is a public stage where the drama 
of life is played. All who play a part 
have right to exit and entrance.” 

Can you find a better interpretation of 
journalism to-day? If more people under- 
stood the task and the object, there would 
be less criticism and more commendation 
for the service rendered America by those 
who gather and distribute the news. 


CORRESPONDENCE | 


A Classic Line 


From a Scholarly Minister 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The quotation from Virgil of which 
“YW, L. K.” inquires in your issue of July 
21, occurs in the Adneid, Book I, line 203, 
in a fine little address of AYneas to his 
sea-battered comrades after their deliver- 
ance from the storm sent upon the fleet 
by the activity of Juno and stopped by 
Neptune. 

Yours in behalf of the classics, 

Himary G. RICHARDSON. 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


No Doubt 
To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
The words ‘Forsan et haec olim 


meminisse juvabit” occur in the first book 
of the Atneid, line 203. Atneas and his 
companions have narrowly escaped alive 
from shipwreck, and the men, cold, hun- 
gry, and generally miserable, begin to 
say that they might as well have died 
by drowning as by any other way. Their 
leader uses the conventional arguments 
to restore their courage, and then goes 
on, in effect: “And remember, the worse 
the experiences, the better story you can 
tell about them.” 

For a number of years these words were 
printed at the top of the menu used at 
the commencement banquet of a certain 
college. The dinner was usually good, 
too; perhaps “haec” was meant for the 
after-dinner speeches. 

HLIsaBeTH ANTHONY DEXTER. 
(Mrs. Robert C.) 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


A Physician of Parts 


To the Editor of THn CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

In answer to enquiry of “H. L. K.” in 
your issue of July 21, as to a quotation 
from Virgil, the quotation is from the 
/fneid, Book I, line 203: 


O socii (neque enim ignari sumus ante malorum) 
O passi graviora; dabit Deus his quoque finem. 
Vos et Seylleam rabiem, penitusque sonantes 
Accestis scopulos; vos et Cyclopes saxa 
Experti: revocate animos, meastumque timorem 
Mittite; forsan et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 


This text is from the Delphin, edited by 
William Dunean, 1843. 
Norman M. Hunter, 


A Phi Beta Kappa Replies 
To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

The line quoted in the Virgil query (one 
of the most famous lines in all literature), 
in THE CHRISTIAN Reerster of July 21, 
“Forsan et haee olim meminisse juvabit,” 
is the last five feet of line 203 of Book I 
of the Atneid. Translated, it means, 
“Some day you will take pleasure in re- 
ealling even these events.” 

The reference is to the storm and ship- 
wreck which Adneas and his companions 
had recently experienced and which had 
cast him and his surviving comrades upon 
the shores of Africa. After a successful 
hunting expedition, Adneas and his men lie 
resting on the sands, feasting and drink- 
ing. AUneas addresses his comrades in his 
usual philosophic and moralistic fashion, 
recalling to them the numerous dangers 
they had so far survived, including Sceylla 
and Charybdis, and the wrath of the 
Cyclops. He bids them: “Cheer up and 
dismiss your gloom; for some day you 
will take pleasure in recalling even these 
events.” 


O socii, (neque enim ignari sumus ante 198 
malorum,) - 

O passi graviora, dabit deus his quoque 199 
finem. 

Vos et Scylleam rabiem  penitisque 200 
sonantes 

Accéstis scopulos; vos et Cyclopia saxa 201 


Pxperti. Revocate animos, mcstumque 202 
timorem 
Mittite; Forsan et haec olim meminisse 203 


juvadbit. — 


See also Homer, Odyssey xv. 509. 
HeEten C. McCrrary, A.M. 


[Miss MeCleary adds :— 

Dear Editor: A query of my own! How 
does it happen that you—a “college grad” 
yourself—did not answer this query, in- 


Stead of making it public? 


The Editor replies that he shrinks from 
all pretense or appearing of learning with 
such a constituency of classicists. Also. 
he finds their replies “good copy,” which 
is especially grateful in midsummer.] 


When we know the truth, we shall be 
freed from all hatreds of those who differ 
from us in thinking, differ from us in 
race, color, language, customs.—Frank 8S. 
C. Wicks. 
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The Adventure at Antioch 


| 
Recent pamphlet by President Morgan — 


tells of College’s program for 
complete living 


Harvard, Princeton, and Yale each gets 
about half its students from within a 
hundred miles of the university city, 
whereas a radius of nearly five hundred 
miles is necessary to include half of the 
students attending Antioch College. This 
interesting fact is contained in a recent 
pamphlet on Antioch’s program written 
by President Arthur BE. Morgan, “An Ad- 
yenture in Education.” Dr. Morgan says 
of the Antioch students: “They have come 
from every section, not by following the 
line of least resistance, but because they 
want the type of education the College 
offers.” 

The pamphlet notes the progress of 
Antioch since its reorganization in 1921, 
and sets forth the educational philosophy 
that underlies the pioneering program 
which has placed Antioch in such high 
esteem among professional educators 
throughout the country. 

“Tt seemed rash six years ago,” writes 
Dr. Morgan, “to undertake, with the most ~ 
meager and inadequate resources, to give 
expression to a new educational synthesis. 
To-day, after six years of steadily in- 
creasing success, and with the friendly 
and generous recognition of representative 
educators, the wisdom of the project seems 
to be more than justified. Before 1920 
Antioch had fewer than fifty students of 
college grade; and the total annual ex- 
penditure was less than $15,000. To-day 
it is under continual pressure to increase 
the enrollment beyond the limit of 650 
(about 350 in attendance at a time), and 
the total expenditures, not including 
dormitory and dining-room expense, are. 
$300,000 a year.” 

“Symmetry” in education for a complete 
life is the goal of Antioch, and Dr. Morgan 
tells how the college aims at symmetry 
in its program. The general method and 
its objectives are thus described : 

“The Antioch program requires five or 
six years after high school. About half. 
of this time is given to regular academic 
work at the College, and the remainder 
to practical experience in economic life. 
Students frequently spend one full year 
at the College, without outside work, thus 
reducing the six years to five, and reduc- 
ing the proportion of outside practical 
work. Half the students work while the 
other half study. Hach working position 


is held for a year or more at a time by . 


two students, who fill it in alternate five- 
week or ten-week periods. 

“There are three main objectives for a 
student’s years at Antioch: first, an all- 
round, well-proportioned liberal educa- 
tion; second, a ‘field of concentration’ of 
the student’s choice, in which he under- 
takes to prepare himself to express his 
dominant life interest; and third, a pro- 
gram of varied activities in the practical 
world, during which he serves an ap- 
prenticeship to life. Other objects, none 
the less important, such as the develop- 
ment of integrity, social-mindedness, and 
co-operation, find normal stimulus in the 
development of this program.” 
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The Sallies 


ECHOES AND Memorirs. THe THRILLING Ex- 
PERIENCES OF THY FOUNDER OF THE SALVATION 
Army. By Bramavell Booth. New York: George 
II. Doran Company. $2.00. 


ey 


“Truth Forever on the Scaffold” 


BroTHER JOHN, A TALE OF THE First FRAN- 
CISCANS. By Vida D. Scudder. Boston: Little 
Brown & Company. $2.50. 

This book includes a greater variety of 
excellencies and beauties than it is often 
one’s fortune to find between a single pair 
of covers. And the cover of this book, 
in its modest garb of Franciscan brown 
homespun, could scarcely be better. Here 
is a most scholarly bit of historical writ- 
ing derived from long perusal of ancient 
and neglected records. Here also is the 
thrilling biography of a young English 
lord who left his estate to join the Fran- 
eiscan order; who, faithful to his passion- 
ately adventurous quest for truth, pene- 
trated to the innermost counsels and con- 
troyersies of the order and achieved a 
brilliant martyrdom. It is a competent 
interpretation of the Rule of St. Francis, 
done with sympathy and saturated with 
the atmosphere of Assisi. To people who, 
after years of struggle in devotion to great 
principles, have come to share the present- 
day concern for the social paradoxes and 


implications of Christian faith, the tale is 


a telling parable of universal human ex- 
perience repeated through the centuries. 
A great teacher like Jesus, or St. Francis, 
proclaims a great truth that wins many 
followers. Any such truth, faithfully ap- 
plied, involves changes in the existing 
order most offensive to folk who prefer 
life as it is. At once two wings are de- 
veloped. One is moderate. It says, “We 
must not go too far or too fast, we must 
compromise.” The other wing is made 
up of those who, in defiance of conse- 
quences, would press the guiding principle 
at once to its logical conclusions. They 
walk to Calvary, or, like Brother John, 
die in prison, crucified by the very persons 
who, pledged to the life of the spirit, are 
persuaded that these zealots for truth 
must be put out of the way to the end 
that the social order may be conserved. 
This is a beautiful and informing epic of 
the inner life, written by one who, by her 
intimate touches of reality, seems to have 


been a participant with the martyrs for 


truth in all centuries. Serene, sweet, 
courageous, faithful, this artist in litera- 
ture and in living has put all lovers of 
truth in her debt. W.F.G. 


The Pony Express 


THE Youncest Ripwr. By Louise Platt 
Hauck. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
$1.50. : 

“They looked at each other in awed 
astonishment. Three weeks to go to Cali- 
fornia and return! A decade ago these 
men or their fathers or neighbors had 
-been among the long trains which, start- 
ing in April or May, counted themselves 
lucky if they reached the new land be- 
fore winter. And here was their Mayor— 
and no one knew better the hardships 
and difficulties which lay in that journey— 


talking of the double journey for mail in 
three weeks. They shook incredulous 
heads, and told each other they were liv- 
ing in pretty rapid times, what with the 
coming of the telegraph from St. Louis, 
and then the railroad, and now the pony 
express.” Our boys’and girls of 1927 may 
want to smile at the rapid times of 1860, 
but reading The Youngest Rider, they 
will realize what a wonderful thing the 
Pony Express really was and the courage 
it took to be one of the riders trusted to 
carry the mail over a part of the route 
which stretched nearly two thousand miles 
through the wildest region of the conti- 
nent. Nor was this task given to old and 
seasoned riders, but to young men not 
over twenty-one years of age. Charlie 
Hope, the youngest rider, is only sixteen 
when he takes the oath of allegiance to 
the Pony Express. He has his full share 
of difficulties and adventures, splendidly 
told in this book, which many an older 
boy will enjoy as much as those for whom 
it is written. BE. F. M. 


A Poet’s Essays 

New BssSays AND AMBPRICAN IMPRESSIONS. 
By Alfred Noyes. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 

Briefly and agreeably, Mr. Noyes con- 
siders various literary phases, both 
modern and ancient, interspersing his dis- 
eussions with a series of comments upon 
American life and manners which amount, 
in effect, to a bread-and-butter letter of 
thanks for an enjoyable visit on these 
shores. His appreciations are wholly 
favorable. Unlike Dickens or Mrs. Trol- 
lope, he finds American life delightful 
and rich in promise. Naturally, his prose 
style is a bit over-poetic. At times, the 
effort at symbolism is too obvious, while 
some of his statements are marred by 
excessive praise. For example, when in 
the chapter on “Boston Sunsets,’ Mr. 
Noyes asserts: “London boasts of its 
Charles Lamb; but, in spite of all the 
affectionate incense that has been burnt 
at the shrine of Blia, I believe that 
Boston has a rarer and more original 
spirit in her ‘Autocrat,’’” we cannot help 
feeling that, in his desire to please, he 
has let his enthusiasm run away with his 
judgment. Considered as a whole, the 
book contains few original observations, 
but much agreeable reading. The best 
essay, we think, is that on “The Dominion 
of Literature,’ though others are almost 
as well done, notably the picture of Lon- 
don included in the final chapter. For 
good measure, the author adds a number 
of new poems on American: topics, all of 
them characteristic expressions of his 
genius. A. RB. H. 


Book Received 


On Suiny Wines. By Helen Von Kolnitz 
Hyer. Boston: Marshall Jones Company. 


Lovers of biography have a genuine 
treat in store for them in this memoir of 
General Booth by his son. Informing in 
important and significant particulars, it is 
delightful as well. It leaves one in no 


-doubt as to the real sources of the great 


General’s success. During the World War 
the Army endeared itself to multitudes of 
soldiers and to their families. This book 
explains its spirit and its work. It will 
correct many wrong impressions and prej- 
udices, especially those of the people who 
recoil from the Fundamentalism of the 
Army’s street preaching, as well as from 
what often in its social work collides with 
the established policies of the best social 
agencies. The Army actually does a work 
of imponderable value in its passion to 
reach human brothers and sisters whom 
churches and social agencies find it im- 
possible to help. With the aid of science 
and psychiatry, Carl Christian Jansen” 
seems driven by the same great humane 
passion and high expectancy that what 
is human can be qualified for improve- 
ment. The shortcomings in social service 
technic so often charged against the Army 
would be more properly charged against 
the impatience or incompetence of better 
trained social workers. It is complained 
that the latter no sooner have trained a 
local captain in the best modes of service 
and co-operation than he is removed and 


‘the work must be done all over again by 


his successor. It is easier to face this 
necessity when we understand that the 
policy of moving captains from point to 
point arises from the fundamental idea 
that the Army is not a church; it is to do 
what the churches cannot do. To let a 
captain remain indefinitely would be to 
make a pastor of him, and create a new 
church. Accepting the commission that 
the Army does, that would be a blunder. 
All ministers and social workers should 
give themselves the advantage and pleas- 
ure of reading this absorbing narrative. 
w.F. G. 


In Her Teens 


By Marcia MacDonald. 
$1.75. 
Apparently it was easy for Elsie Hatha- 
way, with her brilliant mind, athletic 
ability, and pleasant disposition, to gain 
honors in her school life. But a harder 
test awaited her when she decided to 
leave the home of her aunt, with whom 
she had lived since her mother’s death, 
and return to her father and two brothers. 
Here disorder and discomfort reigned. 
How our Honor Girl met these discourag- 
ing conditions, and what the outcome of 
her sacrifice was, make an unusually in- 
teresting story. There is a wholesome- 
ness about this tale, entirely escaping any 
taint of priggishness, that makes one 
anxious to put it in the hands of every 
young girl. BE. F. M. 


Tur Honor GIRL. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 
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aN OuR CHILDREN 


The Scheme That Worked 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


For a week now the same disgusted wail 
had been ascending from the Wendell 
summer cottage in the hills. Mildred— 
. “Midi” to her family—would suggest a 
hike or some frolic. over the breakfast 
bacon, ending with .the invariable re- 
minder, “You must remember school starts 
the seventh. That’s no time at all.” 

Groans from Rix, who would look 
dismal over his syrup-drowned pancake 
and plead, “Forget it, can’t you? Don’t 
need to rub it in.” Then soon he would 
be the one to remark, “We'd better go 
fishing to-morrow. We'll be back in town 
toting books week after next. Good- 
night! I hope I get a decent home-room 
teacher this time.” 

Both the children were in Junior High. 
And Midi would sigh, “I hope I get a 
badge in gym this year, and citizenship. 
But goodness, if we have Miss Parsons— 
she simply doesn’t mark fair.” 

Along in the afternoon a sunburned 
knickered lot of neighbors would romp in, 
and above the tree-climbing, checkers, or 
‘other diversions Mrs. Wendell heard the 
groans in minor, first singly, as someone 
introduced the painful topic, then a swell- 
ing chorus of pained protest and blunt 
opinions, 


“Only eight more days to live! When 
you going home?” 
“Sunday before Labor Day. Goose- 


berries! Don’t you wish this was only 
June and vacation just beginning?” 

More groans. “Don’t I? JTll say. It’s 
not fair, anyway. They oughtn’t to start 
school till October. Hottest weather of 
all in September.” 

“If I don’t draw a decent teacher 
math.—” 

“Don’t you think we're entitled to ten 
months of vacation? Who invented this 
education idea anyway? Gets worse 
every year!” 

And so on, and on, looking on the dark 
side, making it inkier, drearier. Mother 
Wendell wondered why America didn’t 
put a_ sign over every schoolhouse: 
“Abandon hope all ye who enter here.” 
To hear the youngsters go on about it 
one would imagine they were being 
sentenced wholesale to ten months’ tor- 
ture and imprisonment. 

Not a word about the credit due the 
helpful, splendid corps of teachers who 
worked so faithfully! Never a mention 
of the jolly socials and interesting as- 
Sembly programs and thrilling “midyear 
entertainment! Never a hint or an idea 
that you preferred to learn rather than 
be plain “dumb”; that you really got a 
lot out of the despised lessons and strove 
to shine on the term report cards! 

Little Faith was oil on troubled waters. 
To be sure, Midi and Rix teased or poked 
fun at her when she piped her courageous 
solo of, “Goody! Goody! I want school 
to begin. How many days is it, Mummy? 


in 


Could I wear my new swiss with the pink 
dots the first day if I be careful?” 

And astounding fact, Faith adored her 
teachers. It might be as Rix suggested, 
a baby trait she would outgrow. And 
Faith considered going to school a daily 
adventure. Of course, it meant trying so 
hard your head ached to write so teacher 
would mark it A. Making slippery loop 
letters like “b,”’ “k,” or “ff.” It meant 
reading every word, and sounding the 
stranger words exactly the way the lesson 
went, instead of making up a story about 
the cunning picture, which was much 
nicer. Yes, school even meant struggles 
with nine times two, and puzzling prob- 
lems in adding and even taking away. 

But dear me, that was only one side of 
it! School meant wonderful things be- 
sides. Marching to music and playing 
circle games when you felt yawny. Mak- 
ing gay pictures with paints. Going to 
the board and doing exciting things 
with squeaky chalk and scuffy erasers. 
You even learned funny songs like this 
one. Faith couldn’t think of it without 
giggling. 


“Mr. Duck went to call on Mr. Turkey, 

And he walked with a wobble, wobble, wobble ; 
And he said ‘How-de-do’ to Mr. Turkey ; 

Mr. Turkey answered, ‘Gobble, gobble, gobble.’ ” 


So the days skipped nimbly off the 
ealendar, and August was being elbowed 
aside by dreaded September. The groans 
grew louder. So one day while the chil- 
dren were visiting, Mother Wendell 
strolled thoughtfully from the pine-slab 
cottage, down the quirky little trail to 
the creek. She sat down among the 
nodding ferns and mossy bowlders and 
whispering aspens, and she thought. She 
turned her queer thought over and over. 
Then when it was well-done, a real idea, 
she nodded to the squirrel on the stump, 
and he wigwagged his tail in approval. 

She laughed a little, and the creek 
gurgled with her and skipped over a big 
rock for fun. “I'll try it!” she declared 
firmly. “It may not work, but it’s worth 
trying.” 

She came back very pink from her 
climb, in her hands a cluster of starry 
purple asters. A few minutes after, the 
children stormed in. 

“Mummy, may we have a picnic supper 
at Balanced Rock?” Midi was shrilling. 

“With weenies and lemonade?’ from 
Faith. 

“And gingerbread with gooey icing?” 
cut in hungry Rix. “With school only 
four days off—’ 

“I've decided we won’t worry any more 
about the beginning of school,’ was the 
verbal bomb Mother hurled in a calm way. 
“It’s so lovely in the hills in September. 
What does it. matter, missing a week or 
two, anyway?” She did not glance at six 
rounded, startled eyes, or notice Rix’s 
dying-fish expression. “You can make it 
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up, no doubt. Study on Saturdays or 
have the teachers help you extra.” } 


She was actually humming as she ar-. 


ranged the asters in a low green bowl, 
unconscious of the expressions that 
changed from shocked incredulity to re- 
lief, then jubilant joy. 

“Not go back to stuffy old school next 
week? Hoppin’ horned toads!” Rix erupted 


in a pair of whoops and banged outside 


where there was more room in which to 
express himself. 

Midi’s blue eyes studied Mother. 
was something queer about this. A catch 
in it somewhere. Of course, Mother was 
always sorry to leave the hills just when 
the vines turned red and the aspens put 
on their magic gold. It was so peaceful 
with everybody gone, the wind and 
spruces and water had a chance to talk 
together again. 

Still, why be suspicious over a prize 
package like this? Another week of 
vacation—hurrah! And Midi raced off to 
tell Lucile at Cozy Cabin. Then Mother 
looked around for the small third party. 
Sniffs and choky sounds issued from the 
bedroom where Faith lay flat on her 
“tummy,” her flaxen curls tumbled over 
the pillow. 

“TJ d-don’t want to be late to school, 
Mummy, ’n get black marks. I want to 
be at the very beginning of school,” she 
sobbed. 

“And so you shall, you foolish, wise 
little ant that won’t be a cricket,’ con- 
soled Mother. “We'll write Aunt Jean 
by the next mail.” So Faith sat up and 
dried her eyes on Mother’s apron and 
it was all arranged. Faith would go back 
to the city by the evening bus on Labor 
Day, and stay wlth Aunt Jean who lived 
a block away from home. So everybody 
was pleased, and the next day and the 
next there was no talk about that ogreish 
school—at least, not ‘around in plain 
hearing. 

The big exodus took place Sunday after- 
noon. Fathers drove up Saturday for 
families who packed and frantically tore 
about bidding other departing tribes 
good-by. The Wendell porch was the 
scene of countless partings. Rix and Midi 
were considered too lucky for words, 
envied to their hearts’ content. 

“*Course, I’d rather stay, but my Dad 
says there’s a lot in getting started right,” 
observed Rix’s partner, Jack, 
hopped over the railing and vanished. 

“You won't get back to pick your locker 
mate, of course,” Midi’s chum reminded 
sweetly. ‘But you’ll be having fun while 
we're sizzling.” 

So it went. The Pied Piper called, and 
from four directions the children lined up 
and skipped off, some cheerfully, some 
with wry faces. All in step to the music 
of September seventh! All but Rix and 
Midi, who were going to have a postscript 
to their summer. 

Once Rix remembered a joke he 
Father had laughed over—about the 
recruit, whose fond mother watched him 
drilling and remarked with pride, 
“They’re all out of step but my Tommy.” 

After the Glen quieted down and most 
of the racket of shifting gears and honk- 
ing horns had died away, he and Midi 

(Continued on page 632) 


There 


and 
raw 


as he 
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Miss Donahue Married at the Shoals 
in Star Island’s Old Meeting-House 


Service performed by Rev. Charles R. Joy by candle-light, 
with congregational singing 
of marriage hymn 


HE second wedding of the season to 

take place on Star Island, but the first 
to be planned, was solemnized in the stone 
meeting-house, Saturday evening, July 30, 
when Miss Esther Donahue of Manchester, 
N.H., and Edwin John Roosevelt Moulton 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, were united in 
marriage, in the mellow glow of the candle 
lanterns used at the traditional candle- 
light services on the island. Simple 
decorations were used, consisting of bay- 
berry branches from Appledore and bowls 
of poppies which were lineal descendants 
of those grown in Celia Thaxter’s island 
garden. 

The officiating clergyman was Rev. 
Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass. Mrs. 
Chandler W. Smith of Glastonbury, Conn., 
played the organ. The usual candle-light 
service was conducted by Mr. Joy, and as 
the bride and bridegroom reached the 
doorway, a chorus of voices sang the 
familiar Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin.” 
An unusual and impressive feature of the 
ceremony was the congregational singing 
of the marriage hymn, “O perfect Love, 
all human thought transcending.’ The 
symbolism of the candles was introduced 
into the service by Mr. Joy. There were 
no attendants. The bride, who was given 
in marriage by her brother-in-law, Philip 
W. Ferguson of Akron, Ohio, wore a 
simple gown of white georgette with rhine- 
stones, and a tulle veil fastened with 
Duchesse lace in Normandy cap fashion. 

Almost one hundred guests went to Star 
Island from Manchester, N.H., Boston, 


Mass., Hartford, Conn., Halifax, and other 
places, and all of the guests at the hotel 
were invited to attend the reception which 
followed the ceremony. As many as could 
be accommodated in the little church were 
gathered there, and many others were 
grouped about the windows and doorway. 
Late in the evening The Sightseer made a 
trip to Portsmouth to take Mr. and Mrs. 
Moulton and most of the special guests 
back to the mainland. The wedding trip 
is to be by motor. 

The bride is the daughter of Mrs. Jessie 
E. Donahue of Manchester and the late 
John J. Donahue, who was insurance com- 
missioner of New Hampshire. She was 
graduated from Simmons College in 1923, 
and since that time has been on the 
faculty of the Manchester High School. 
Mr. Moulton is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Abraham Moulton of Halifax. His educa- 
tion was at King’s College in Halifax and 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and he is now connected with a 
firm of consulting engineers in Boston. 

The bride’s mother has been closely 
identified with the life of the Shoals for 
many years as a special correspondent. 
Through her daily detailed reports of the 
island conferences in The Boston Hvening 
Transcript, and her informing and vivid 
accounts in THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, she 
has done more than any other single writer 
in the past decade to make known the 
content and the spirit of the Shoals 
meetings. 


“The Purpose of This Church Is—” 


In an invitation to the people of the 
community which the Third Unitarian 
Church in Chicago, Ill, published and 
distributed widely, the purpose of the 
church was set forth in the following sen- 
tences prepared by George Landis Wilson: 

To seek the truth with an open mind 
from whatever source it may come. 

To operate a church which grants full 
membership and fellowship without any 
statement of belief. . 

To maintain a church home for people 
who fail to find elsewhere the kind of 
church which appeals to them. 

To open opportunity for self-expression 
in extending the work of the church. 

To merit sympathetic recognition and 
support by rendering real service. 

To co-operate with all churches and 
other organizations working to make this 
world a better place in which to live. 

To provide friendship for the lonely, 
counsel for the perplexed, comfort for the 
distressed. 

To inspire greater faith in, hope for, and 
charitable kindliness toward our fellows. 

To search out and develop the good 
which is in all humankind. 

To conquer fear by the increase of 
knowledge and self-respect. 


To reverence and conserve real faith 
however it has been developed. 

To live more sanely, work more dili- 
gently, aspire more reverently, because of 
association in this church. 

To realize that in every department of 
life we all accept much which we do 
not understand. 

To recognize with childlike confidence 
the organized power that governs all life, 
all foree, all matter, which men call God. 


Services at Barnstable, Mass. 


At summer services during August in 
the Unitarian Church of Barnstable, Mass., 
the following ministers will fill the pul- 
pit: August 7, Rey. George Kent of Lynch- 
burg, Va.; August 14, Rev. George B. 
Spurr of Hyannisport, Mass.; August 21, 
Rey. Charles A. Wing of Springfield, 
Mass.; August 28, Rey. Dan Huntington 


Fenn of Taunton, Mass. < 


Study Social Agencies 


During the past year the branch of the 
Women’s Alliance at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., made a study of the social work 
agencies of that city. Each organization 
sent a representative to address the 
monthly meetings of the Alliance, 
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The Only Indispensable Article 


SIDNEY §. ROBINS 


Reverence for life is the only indis- 
pensable article of a creed, or a religious 
platform. The only practical atheist to- 
day is he who says it is man’s nature to 
follow his animal instincts without re- 
straint, who interprets life materialisti- 
cally and mechanically. The theist, in the 
only sense in which we need be concerned 
about keeping theism as a starting point 
in religion, is one who believes that man 
has a rational and a social nature, whose 
principal feature is its inborn capacity 
for growth. The atheist, in this sense of 
the word, says that man is already made— 
made by some mechanism of nature within 
his body, made by environment and 
the mores of society about him, or perhaps 
self-made. A man who calls himself self- 
made is a high specimen of ingratitude 
and irreverence, but still he is not alto- 
gether right about himself in the face of 
the damage he has done himself. The 
theist, in the sense in which he is neces- 
Sary, Says that the main thing about man 
is that he is prospective, that he exists 
in mere germ, that he is made up of 
higher possibilities which he has not yet 
realized and some of which will task his 
utmost powers in but faintly realizing 
them. Some call this infinite nature of 
man, in which every man lives and moves 
and has his being, by the name of “God.” 
But apparently not all men do. What is 
in a mere name if we have the truth for 
which it stands? 


Rev. W. W. Locke Takes Parts 
in Groveland Bicentenary 


At the celebration of the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Grove- 
land, Mass., Congregational Church, Rey. 
William Ware Locke, minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Lawrence, Mass., 
took part in the Sunday morning service 
on July 38, the Communion service that 
afternoon, and also a service which fol- 
lowed in “God's Acre,” where there are 
buried three former ministers whose 
pastorates covered a period of about 125 
years. 

In the historical pageant, “The Spirit 
of the Church,” given on Monday, July 4, 
Mr. Locke took the part of one of the 
three ministers who ordained William 
Balch as the first minister of the church 
on June 7, 1727. Mrs. Locke is a descend- 
ant of William Balch. 

The Groveland church is » liberal Con- 
gregational church, a community church 
counting among its members Unitarians, 
Universalists, and Methodists. 


Chestnut Hill Preachers 


Preachers for the services during Au- 
gust at the old Chestnut Hill Meeting 
House in Blackstone, Mass., will be as 
follows: August 7, Rev. Charles J. Staples 
of Northboro, Mass.; August 14, Rev. Carl 
G. Horst of Hast Bridgewater, Mass.; 
August 21, Rev. Lyman M. Greenman of 
Sterling, Mass.; August 28, Rey. Charles 
J. Staples. 
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Rowe Campers Dedicate Property 


Bonnie Blink cottage and land on Mt. Adams now 
theirs—Miss Dyar and Professor Bowen, 


Conference lecturers 


HE fourth annual Rowe Camp Con- 

ference of young people was this year 
signalized by the dedication of Bonnie 
Blink cottage and the acre of land on 
the western slope of Mount Adams, re- 
cently purchased by the campers and 
“alumni.” This seasop’s conference 
opened on Saturday, June 25, and the 
dedication took place on the following 
Sunday afternoon in the newly enlarged 
living room of the cottage. The confer- 
ence continued until July 2. 

Rey. Charles P. Wellman of Deerfield, 
Mass., president of Rowe Camp corpora- 
tion, who, with Mrs. Wellman, has been 
the guiding spirit of the Conference from 
its beginning, presided at the service, told 
the story of the camp, and led in the 
formal act of dedication. The invocation 
was pronounced by Charles 8. Bolster, 
president of the national Young People’s 
Religious Union. Perry Stearns of Deer- 
field read the 121st Psalm. Elizabeth 
Andrews of Chicopee, Mass., read a poem. 
A history of the site was read by Mrs. 
Emory Sibley of Rowe, who traced the 
story from colonial times and called at- 
tention to the fact that the camp is 
situated on the old military road which 
connected the forts on the northern border 
of the province in the days of the French 
and Indian wars. A welcome to Rowe 
was extended by Rey. J. C. Allen, minister 
of the local Preserved Smith Memorial 
Church, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by Charles H. Wellman of Deer- 
field, son of Rey. Charles P. Wellman. 

The cottage which the camp has ac- 
quired has been enlarged so that it pro- 
vides a large living room and dining room, 
an ample kitchen, and rooms for several 
members of the Conference faculty. 

To the Rowe Camp Conference this 
year came young people from Hartford, 
Conn.; Hackensack and Plainfield, N.J.; 
Syracuse, Barneveld, Troy, and Flushing, 
N.Y.; and Pittsfield, Springfield, Chicopee, 
Florence, Deerfield, Greenfield, Northamp- 
ton, Athol, East Brookfield, and Medway, 
Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Wellman were as- 
sisted in the management of the camp 
by Miss Harriet E. Childs of Greenfield, 
Rey. Edwin Fairley of Flushing, Miss 
Helen Bailey of Florence, who is the 
treasurer, and by the tent-leaders of the 
eight tents in which the campers slept. 

The teaching faculty this year consisted 
of Miss Dorothy Dyar, who recently re- 
ceived her B.D. from Union Theological 
Seminary, and Prof. Clayton R. Bowen 
of Meadville Theological School. Miss 
Dyar led a_ series of conferences on 
“Youth’s Goals,’ and Professor Bowen’s 
subject was “The Beginnings of the 
Chureh.” Conference and lecture periods 
often developed lively and _ profitable 
discussions. 

On the opening Sunday morning, June 
26, Mr. Allen conducted the service, as- 
sisted by Miss Dyar. Miss Bailey sang 
a solo, accompanied by Mrs. Linna Jones. 


Mr. Fairley preached the 
“What Is the Church For?’ 

In spite of the fact that rainy weather 
prevailed for all but one day, the campers 
voted that this had been the best confer- 
ence of the four and zealously planned 
for their return next summer. 
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More Funds for Lincoln Center 


Make Greater Work Possible 


Lincoln Center in Chicago, Ill., recently 
completed a campaign for funds to finance 
many needed improvements and altera- 
tions and to enlarge its program. At the 
outset of the campaign a friend of the 
Center offered to contribute $2 for every 
dollar raised up to $50,000. Among the 
founders of Lincoln Center twenty-two 
years ago was Jenkin Lloyd Jones, emi- 
nent Unitarian clergyman, and prominent 
in the.management of its program to-day 
is Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Some- 
what like other social settlements in the 
‘nature of its work, the Center is more 
properly a co-operative enterprise on the 
part of the people of the district; its 
aim, as phrased by Dr. Reese, is “to be 
the living embodiment of the best ideals 
ot the people who compose the district, 
a co-operative experiment in righteous 
living.” r ; 

Each year attendance on clubs and 
classes is more than 20,000 men, women, 
and children; more than 38,000 people 
attend the Friday Morning Forum; mis- 
cellaneous meetings draw some 10,000; 
more than 70,000 people use the library,— 
a total attendance record of over 100,000. 
In the girls’ department, classes are con- 
ducted by forty volunteer teachers, in 
addition to the paid staff. In the boys’ 
department, volunteer teachers from the 
student body of Meadville Theological 
School work in co-operation with the 
field work department of the School. Dur- 
ing the past year a young man -was 
engaged to train children in the apprecia- 
tion of beauty in art, sculpture, and 
literature. The Center also looks forward 
to doing some work in pre-kindergarten 
education. 


More Room for Growing Church 


Alterations and additions to the prop- 
erty of the First Church in Salem, Mass., 
costing $60,000, are being made and will 
be gompleted about December 1. For 
some time there has been need for more 
space to measure with the steady growth 
of the church activities. ‘The improve- 
ments comprise increased room for church 
school classes; a special room for the 
kindergarten; a hall with a stage and 
kitchen, to be used for dramatics and for 
large supper meetings; a large, attrac- 
tively furnished room where the min- 
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ister’s classes and meetings of the church 
organizations can be held; a room with 
adjoining kitchenette for small gather- 
ings, where light refreshments may be 
served, and which may also be used for 
kindergarten classes; a room for the min- 
ister and his library. 


The Scheme That Worked 


(Continued from page 630) 


went wading and exploring a shivery ~ 


eave. Faith was packing her little suit- 
case. People were still driving down 
winding mountain roads, hurrying out 
toward the city on the plains. By Mon- 
day most of the children had disappeared 
as blankly as if their Pied Piper, too, 
had led them off through a mountain door 
that clanged shut behind them. 

It was a perfectly fidgety afternoon. 
Rix sniffed at every suggestion Midi made 
and Midi turned up her nose at Rix’s 
plans. Even the squeaky old hammock 
kept jeering with every movement, “Shirk- 
work! Shirk-work!’ Faith was feeding 
her pet chipmunk and keeping an eye on 
the clock, and Mother was writing letters, 
looking as if all was right with the world. 

Down at the creek Rix dug his toes in 
the cool sand and began sheepishly, ‘“I—I 
sort of wish—” 

Midi gave him one long look. ‘So do 
I. It won’t be fun with everybody gone. 
And vacation honestly is over, you can’t 
deny that.” 

“Who's denying it?” 
on each shoulder. 
to blame, Missy—’ 

“Oh, don’t fuss!” Midi’s mouth 
drooped. “I never dreamed Mother would 
do it or I wouldn’t have crabbed so much.” 

A thick silence. Then Midi relieved her 
bursting soul. “I don’t care, we have to 
go some time, and I’d rather begin to- 
morrow, so there!” 

“Me too,’ confessed Rix flatly. Then 
uneasily, “Grandpa says it’s wise folks 
that change their minds. Stupid people 
keep on being set and stubborn, like mules, 
you know.” 

“Well, I'll give in.” Midi hopped up 
and threw back her shoulders like one 
desperate, but. ready to face the firing 
squad. “I don’t know what Mother’li do, 
but come on. Let’s get it over.” 

It was hard to say it. Midi began and 
skidded, sort of. Rix rallied to her aid, 
and managed to explode, “Say, Mum! 
Couldn’t we make the stage if we all 
pitched in?” 

Mother was so puzzled they had to ex- 
plain some more. Surely they couldn’t 
possibly be talking about being on hand 
for school? But they could. In eager 
duet they convinced her. 

“Weill pack our own junk,” 
Rix, “and T’ll lock up.’ Rix was on 
nettles. Midi was charging about snatch- 
ing things off hangers. 

“Well, we might,” hesitated Mother. 
She smiled oddly at nobody as she listened 
to excited thumps and thuds to right and 
left of her. There was no need for 
Mother to get in a flurry. Her things 
were already packed ! 

[All rights reserved] 
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The Christian Revister 


Universalist, Unitarian Young People 
Meet for Institute at Camp Hill, Ala. 


HE counterpart, among liberals of the 

South, of Star Island and the Middle- 
Western young people’s summer confer- 
ences is the Summer Institute of the 
Southern Universalist Association, held at 
Camp Hill, Ala. Young people represent- 
ing both’ Universalist and Unitarian con- 
Stituencies attended the Camp Hill meet- 
ings this year, June 17-26. 

The classes and services of worship 
were held in the Universalist Church, and 
the visitors were housed in the parsonage 
and near-by dwellings. Mornings were 
devoted to lectures. Rev. Clinton L. Scott, 
minister of the United Liberal Church, 
Unitarian-Universalist, of Atlanta, Ga., 
discussed “The Life and Teachings of 
Jesus,” using the Gospel of Mark as the 
basis for his material. Mrs. Ladie Row- 
lett lectured on “Methods of Work in Mis- 
sionary Associations,’ and also presented 
the mission study textbook for the year— 
“The Straight Way to To-morrow.” -Rey. 
George A. Gay was instructor in “The 
Barly Church and The Old Testament.” 
Miss Eleanor Bonner of Washington, D.C., 
lectured on “Child Psychology and Junior 
Methods.” A daily Vacation Bible School 
was held as an experiment to demonstrate 
the possibilities of this type of summer 
work in a rural community. 

Special features of the program of the 
Institute were a trip to the new power 
house of the Alabama Power Company at 
Martin Dam, several trips to Martin Lake, 
a stunt night under the direction of Miss 
Lucile Bowers, an informal dance at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Slaughter, and the 
banquet. The tennis court was in use 
whenever the frequent showers permitted 
games. : 

Sunset services were held-on the shores 
of Martin Lake, and at the church. Two 
pageants were preseuted. An illustrated 
lecture on “Camping and Tramping in the 
Adirondacks” was substituted for a lec- 
ture on Japan, which failed to arrive. 

Services of worship were held each Sun- 
day morning. On both occasions Rey. 
George A. Gay was the preacher, due to 
the inability of either Rev. Clinton Lee 


‘Scott, or Rey. Lon R. Call, of the First 


Unitarian Church in Louisville, Ky., to be 
present. Mr. Gay’s theme for Sunday, 
June 19, was “Life Challenges Youth.” 
He mentioned the various problems which 
humanity must solve and which especially 
challenge youth, and concluded by urging 
upon the young people the necessity for a 
presentation of religion adapted to the 
conditions of modern life. Life challenges 
youth to develop an adequate faith. In 
the last sermon, June 27, Mr. Gay dis- 
eussed the topic “The Leadership De- 
manded of Youth To-day.” The text 
chosen was 1 Thess. v. 21: “Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good.” 
The importance of the eritical attitude 
toward life and the dangers inherent in 
a critical spirit were set forth: “The habit 
of testing all things is admirable, but let 
us be certain that we ignore nothing, that 
we fail not to take into consideration the 


spiritual significance of life.’ “Common 
sense suggests that we not only prove all 
things, but that we exercise care to dis- 
cover the good and to hold it fast.” ‘Con- 
secrate your youth not to tearing down 
but to building up. Let us get away from 
mere negations, and let us proclaim the 
great affirmations of faith.’ “The world 
is asking youth for leaders who are fear- 
less investigators, honest thinkers, and 
yet withal men and women of faith who 
shall inspire faith in others.” 

The concluding service of the Institute 
eame that Sunday. night, when an illus- 
trated lecture on ‘The King of Kings,” 
an adaptation of Cecil De Mille’s screen 
classic, was delivered. The attendance at 
both of these services was large, and rep- 
resentatives of liberal religion from a 
wide area were present. 

Young people attended the Institute 
from Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 
It was the largest the Southern Univer- 
salist Association has conducted, and it is 
expected that next year the tenth session 
will register a larger number of delegates. 
A special program of exceptional merit 
is in prospect. The aim of the Institute 
is to afford to liberal young people in the 
South all of the advantages of other sum- 
mer assemblies at a reduced expense, be- 
eause the meetings are held in the terri- 
tory to be served. 

There are in excess of thirty Univer- 
salist churches in the Southern area within 
less than twenty-four hours of Camp Hill, 
and there are several Unitarian churches 
and United Liberal churches within the 
same limits. To the young people of these 
churehes the Institute offers an excep- 
tional opportunity for fellowship, exchange 
of views, instruction, recreation, and mu- 
tual encouragement. 


“We Learn More by Doing” | 


Workers in All Souls School of Religion 
of the chureh in Plainfield, N.J., recently 
issued the following printed statement of 
their principles and objectives, in con- 
nection with an announcement of the 
courses of study: 


1. We believe that conduct and morality 
change with changing conditions. Adult 
opinion is not necessarily right for all 
conditions in all cases. The teacher 
should approach as problems the subjects 
considered, and not with a predetermined 
judgment which is to be imposed. The 
teacher is training pupils to form their 
own judgments wisely, encouraging them 
to examine critically the  teacher’s 
judgment. 

2. We believe that ethical development 
means getting the habit of deciding 
promptly in accordance with past tested 
judgments. We have material for measur- 
ing this capacity and progress in it. 

3. We believe that the elements of 
leadership are learned by open-minded 
discussion by the children. 
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4. We believe that we all learn more by 
doing than by listening. So we encourage 
writing, dramatics, pageantry, group dis- 
cussion, and group decision. 

5. We believe that the attention of the 
children is necessary for character train- 
ing. In order to assist them in giving full 
attention, the school session is divided 
into three kinds of exercises with short 
periods of relaxation between. 

6. We believe that we should test our 
methods in as many ways as possible, and 
be alert for improvements in them. 


Kept Away by Whooping Cough, 
Boys Held Service at Home 


Boys who insist that Sunday picnics 
must not interfere with attendance on the 
ehureh school and who hold a service at 
home when kept from attending by sick- 
ness, are the natural products of the 
modern church school whose instruction 
is based on intelligent knowledge of the 
nature and needs of the child. 

Two boys of the First Parish Church 
school in Cambridge, Mass., as spring ap- 
proached this year, thus announced their 
Sunday program to their parents: “Any 
picnies this year are to come after Sun- 
day-school, for we’re not going to be ab- 
sent at all this spring. You will have to 
make plans so that picnic suits won’t have 
to be worn to Sunday-school or best 
clothes to picnics. We’re for every Sun- 
day at Sunday-school first, and for picnics 
afterwards.” 

Two other boys, sons of a Harvard pro- 
fessor, kept at home by whooping cough, 
conducted a service patterned after the 
ceburch school service. The older boy wore 
his father’s gown, and the two conducted 
the service, with their parents for a 
congregation. 


“Ramily Sunday” at Toledo 


Instituted last year, “Family Sunday,” 
with a dramatized sermon on “The Bonds 
of Freedom,’ has become a yearly obser- 
yance in the First Unitarian Church of © 
Toledo, Ohio. Father, mother, and chil- 
dren are represented in the service. The 
church school session is merged with the 
seryice, and families sit together in the 
pews. The dramatized sermon is to be 
printed for the use of other churches which 
plan to celebrate this “feast of the family.” 
This year, on June 12, characters in ‘The 
Bonds of Freedom” were taken as follows: 

Madonna, Mrs. W. M. Ashley; Human- 
ity, F. H. Aldrich; Red Cross Nurses, Lois 
MacLean, Guinevere Kuehnle; Scouts, 
Boys from Troop 21; Nationality, Homer 
KE. Frye; China, Doreen Canaday; Italy, 


Charlene Cunningham; Bulgaria, Mary 
Jones; Poland, Frances Davis; The 


Family, C. B. Blackwell, Mrs. Blackwell, 
Sterling Blackwell; Friendship: David— 
David Goodwillie; Jonathan—Walker 
Johnson; Religion, A. W. Stark; Faith, 
Betty Lou Froelich; Hope, Eleanor Mills; 
Love, Lucy Ohlinger. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The only way to get 
rid of a 
past 
is to get a future 
out of it 
PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Nie. U.and sy. Po Raw 


Plan for -Co-operation 


Officials of the Y. P. C. U. of the Uni- 
versalist Church and officials of the Y. P. 
R. U. discussed organization problems and 
compared notes at a meeting in Boston, 
Mass., June 10. Representing the Y. P. 
Cc. U. were Carl H. Olson; national 
president; Albert R. Day, national treas- 
urer; and Myrtle Belyea, president of the 
Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. Representing 
the Y. P. R. U. were Charles S. Bolster, 
president; Ruth M. Twiss, secretary; 
Danforth B. Lincoln and Frederick T. 
McGill, Jr., vice-presidents; Ruey Pack- 
ard, director; and Sara Comins, executive 
secretary. 

There was earnest and profitable discus- 
sion of administrative methods, finances, 
publicity, programs, and means of closer 
co-operation between these two national 
organizations of young people, including 
an exchange of delegates at the Isles of 
Shoals, and at the Ferry Beach. (Uni- 
versalist) | Conference. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Y. P. R. U. 
Interdenominational Committee, of which 
Everett Tisdale of Medford, Mass., is 
chairman. 


Preachers at Duxbury, Mass. 


As usual, the First Parish Church in 
Duxbury, Mass., is having Sunday morn- 
ing services at 11 o’clock throughout the 
summer. The preacher last Sunday was 
Rey. John H. Dietrich of Minneapolis, 
. Minn., who also filled the pulpit earlier in 
the season. Preachers for forthcoming 
Sundays will be: August 7, Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of Cambridge, Mass. ; 
August 14, Rey. John Haynes Holmes of 
New York City; August 21, ‘Ancestors’ 
Sunday,” Rey. Abbot Peterson of Brook- 
line, Mass. 


Correction 


In correction of a statement in the July 
21 issue, it should be noted that the new 
property of the Liberal Community Chureh 
in Hollis, L.I., was purchased by the 
American Unitarian Association through 
its Building and Loan Fund. 


PortsmMoutH, N.H.—The Kiwanis Club, 
of which the minister of the South Church, 
Unitarian, Rey. William 8. Jones, is vice- 
president, attended the service in this 
ehurch in a body on June 12. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 
1883—1927 


Non-sectarian educational and _ neighborhood 
activities. Volunteer leaders desired. Contribu- 
tions and legacies invited. 
B. Farnaam Smita 
Acting President 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to Chi- 
eago, and will begin its Autumn Quarter Sep- 
tember 30 next, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chi- 
eago. In its new location, the School has 
availed itself of the privileges of the Univer- 
sity, its affiliated seminaries, its libraries, 
laboratories, museums, and opportunities for 
field work. It has expanded its curriculum 
and adapted its teaching to the varied needs 
of individuals and the growing demands of 
the liberal churches. It is now organizing a 
course for parish assistants and directors of 
religious education, for which it is permitted 
to draw not only upon the courses offered by 
Meadville professors but also upon numerous 
university courses in education, psychology, 
sociology, music, art, dramatics, religious 
literature, and religious education, etc. Rooms 
for women students are available in Channing 
House at a minimum price. For information 
address the President, F. C. Souruworrng, D.D., 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 15. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSH WILBUR, D.D. 


Headquarters of the 


(Unitarian Laymen’s League 
Have been moved to 


16 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Telephone Number 
HAYMARKET 6565 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Frank L. Locks, President. 
Epwarp A. Cuurcn, Treasurer. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Harry O. Mayo, Rey. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat SercreTary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books, 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED © 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwisHER, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 4th. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET EB. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
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The Best Samaritan 


“HE Good Samaritan, the Better Sa- 
maritan, and the Best Samaritan’— 
Dr. Frank S. C. Wicks, preaching in the 

Ipit of All Souls Unitarian Church of 
Indianapolis, Ind., considered all three 
in a sermon “dedicated to the Indianapolis 
Community Fund, which aims to make 
all of us Best Samaritans.” 

Going beyond the parable and its ideal 
of “charity,” Dr. Wicks said: 

“A Better Samaritan is one who 
searches for the causes of human suffer- 
ing and disaster; who goes to work re- 
moving the conditions that obstruct health 
and well-being. The Better Samaritan 
would have succored the wounded traveler, 
but would not have stopped there. He 
would have said, ‘I must see to it that 
this is not repeated. I must put an end 
to this waylaying of travelers.’ Then he 
would have gone to work making safe 
the way from Jericho to Jerusalem. 
There would have been a pursuit of the 
thieves; they would have been brought 
to justice; society would have been pro- 
tected from future assaults. The great 
' word of the Better Samaritan is preven- 
WON: *s\.0. 

“The Better Samaritan sets himself to 
the task of solving the problem of charity. 
He tries to find out why, with wealth 
enough produced to meet the wants of all, 
there should be hungry mouths and ragged 
backs. When he gets near the cause he 
feels he can do something. _ He asks, ‘Is 
the cause of poverty inherent in our 
present capitalistic system? Is it in land 
monopoly? Is it in the character of the 
man himself? The Socialist or the Single 
Taxer has a right to demand of the 
believer in the present system his ex- 
planation ef poverty and what cure he 
proposes. . Any system of society that 
makes poverty necessary and charity neces- 
Sary, except among the old and sick and 
defective, must give place to a system in 
which poverty and charity give way to 
justice. 

“You now have the Better Samaritan. 
The word suggests there is a degree above 
it. The positive points to a comparative 
and the comparative predicts the super- 
lative. Can there be a Best Samaritan? 

“Yes. Better still is the Samaritan who, 
after he has succored the wounded and 
after he has removed the conditions that 
were wrong, turns his thought to the 
thieves who did the foul work. He would 
redeem them. He wants to know how 
they became thieves. Are they victims of 
conditions that have stood in the way of 
making an honest living? Are they thieves 
by nature as rattlesnakes are venomous 
by nature, or are they but imperfectly 
civilized? Do they represent the stage in 
social development that existed before 
the institution of private property, so that 
they have no more sense of stealing than 
the boy who climbs the orchard fence? 
Has social injustice driven them into 
thievery as was Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men? 

“T, myself, incline to the belief that the 
thief is just as good as I am, naturally, 
but he has not had my advantages. I 


have been surrounded by honest people 
from childhood. I have heard honesty so 
much admired that I am induced to be 
honest to win the approval of my fellows 
if for no higher motive. I have always 
been able to earn my living. I have never 
been hungry, cold, or discouraged. I think 
I have wit enough to make, under some 
conditions, a good thief. 

“T am not sure but that I have made 
a number of thieves by my thoughtlessness, 
indifference, or injustice. I may have 
sold my services some time for a price 
that made impossible some other man’s 
supporting his family honestly. I could 
condemn thieves more heartily if I were 
sure I had nothing to do with making 
them. Perey 

“Tt is going to take some time to dis- 
cover the causes of crime, and, in the 
meantime, society must be protected from 
the wrongdoer. The Best Samaritan will 
find it necessary for a time to remove 
certain people from normal social rela- 
tions and keep them segregated until they 
can learn to live with other people and 
not injure them. But he will segregate 
them in such a way that they will be 
given a chance for improvement. He is 
a hater of retaliatory punishment and will 
inearcerate the wrongdoer only for his 
good and that of society. 

“When enough of us haye become Best 
Samaritans there will be an end of stone 
walls. The antisocial will be taught how 
to be social; will be taught trades; placed 
in farm colonies; kept as near a normal 
social life as possible. 

“In the Best Samaritan, then, the ideal 
of human helpfulness is reached. The 
Good and the Better are fulfilled in him. 
He deserves eternal life, for he has made 
life eternally good.” 


On Church School Pageantry 


Mrs. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
will be in Montreal and Quebec, Canada, 
in August, having accepted an invitation 
to give a series of lectures and illustra- 
tions on pageantry in religious education. 
This work is under the combined auspi- 
ces of Canadian Presbyterians and Con- 
gregationalists. The opening week will 
be in Montreal, and this will be followed 
by the second week in Quebec. Mrs. 
Foster is the wife of Rev. A. N. Foster, 
superintendent of the Connecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention. 


REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals" is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 

The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 


When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 


Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Wim B. Nicso1s, President 
Isaac Sprague, Treasurer 
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July in Washington, D.C. 


The following preachers were heard 
during July at All Souls Unitarian Church 
in Washington, D.C.: July 3, Dr. Ulysses 
G. B. Pierce, the minister; July 10, Rev. 
William A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del.; 
July 17, Rev. Lon R. Call of Louisville, 
Ky.; July 24, Rey. Frank S. Gredler of 
Ithaca, N.Y.; July 31, Rev. Charles J. 
Staples of Northboro, Mass. 


Lexineton, Mass.—The First Parish, 
Unitarian, Church is joining with other 
Protestant churches in union - Sunday 
services during August and the first Sun- 
day in September. The services will be 
held in the Hancock Congregational 
Chureh. Rey. John M. Wilson of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Harvard, Mass., will preach on August 28. 


In Selecting a Memorial to a Loved Qne 


what could bea happier, a more fitting thought 4g’ 
than a living memorial of Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 
serving through the years to keep alive the 


faith of those who have it, and helping, as no 
other means can, to re-awaken childhood 


SQA 952 


Local and Suburban Service 


SUH URA OVATE A 


eC 
Founded 1831 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools for girls 


College Preparatcry Course 
FOUR YEARS 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 


Junior College Course 
TWO YEARS 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music department—Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano Work. 
Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin under David 
Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. 


Outdoor Sports—Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 
A balanced program of work and play 


Secretarial 


For catalogue address 


AGNES M. SAFFORD, Principal, 
PORTLAND, ME. 


wuz on 


“We'd never know some folks 
a vacation if they didn’t come back.”’ 
Martin, in Indiana News. 


“Tsn’t that Wagner's 
“Well, yes—every now 
York Evening Post. 


‘Liebestod,’ Hadith ?”’ 
and then.’’—New 


“Listen,” remarked the exasperated 
driver over his shoulder, “Lindbergh got to 
Paris without any advice from the back 
seat.’—Detroit News, 


A burglar broke into the home of an 
Indiana author, and after reading over a 
number of his manuscripts selected one of 
his suits of clothes——Detroit News. 


“Wonder if the public is reading my 
stuff?” said the columnist to the editor. 


“Make a big break and see,” the editor 
replied —Florida Times-Union, 


Auntie: 
little boys, Willie?” 


‘Do you ever play with bad 
Willie: ‘“‘Yes Auntie.” 
Auntie: I’m surprised. Why don’t you 
play with good little boys?” Willie: 
“Their mothers won't let me.”—Answers. 


Ruth rode in my new cycle car 
In the seat in back of me; 

I took a bump at fifty-five, 
And rode on ruthlessly. 


“My name’s Jitcob.” ‘I didn’t catch it.” 
“Jiteob!” “Hh?” “Jiteob, J-i-t-c-o-b—J as 
in Arkansas, I as in head, T as in China- 
men, © as in look, O as in cirele and B 
as in hive.”—Life. 


A new Ford joke from The Grand Street 
Follies: After making “Fords” for so long, 
why does Henry at last make a good ear, 
and call it the “Lincoln”? Because Lincoln 
said you can’t fool all the people all the 
time. 


“What do you mean by co-operation?” 
asks Bones of the Hnd-man in The Grand 
Street Follies. ‘‘Why, Al Smith and the 


Pope.” ‘And how have they co-operated?” 
“In getting publicity for the Atlantic 


Monthly.” 


Lady Newgold: “I think the De Veres 


would rather like to know us, and it 
would be a good start for us in the 


county.’ Sir Gleaming Newgold: “No! 

We don’t want to know any one who wants 

to know us—they can’t be worth it.” 
—Humorist. 


She had been asked to dinner at the 
home of a new neighbor. When she re- 
turned, some one said: “‘How was the din- 
ner—all right?” She hesitated a moment 
choughtfully and then replied: ‘Well, it 
was the kind of a meal you look for a 
paper napkin with.”—Chicago Tribune. 


I have faith in Massachusetts. I be- 
lieve that the State that staged the Bos- 
ton Tea Party; the State that turned 
back the Redecoats at Concord, Lexington, 
and Bunker Hill; the State that gave the 
world Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau ; 
the State that nurtured John L. Sullivan, 
Boston brown bread, Harvard, Jack Shar- 
key, and yes! the Watch and Ward So- 
ciety,—I believe that the State will be 
consistent. It cradled American liberty, 
and I believe it will rock it to sleep.—Life. 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 


for At Least Twenty Years 
HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 

Vice-President, Henry M. Williams. 

Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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| UNITARIAN VISITORS 
> TO BOSTON 


Rae following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 

600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ane ee ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


ANDOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Open July 1 to September 7, for guests 
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Fill 
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Week-end parties a specialty 
Write for rates and reservations 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 


THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SCHOOLS 


iy 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Seore- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 yi, 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
ouse-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box M, Springfield, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard time. 
Rev. Thomas Jay Horner will preach August 7. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Summer 
Services, 11 a.m. Preacher next Sunday, Rev. 
Chester A. Drummond. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. This 
church joins in the Union Summer Services at 
King’s Chapel at 10 a.m. Song services on 
the steps of the church at 7 every Sunday 
Byvening. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service, 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 11 
4.M., All Souls School of Religious Education, 
children’s classes. Regular services at 11 
o’clock throughout the summer. August 7, Rev. 
John Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, will preach. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


UNION SERVICES IN BOSTON 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and 're- 
mont Streets. Summer Union Services of 
King’s Chapel, First Church in Boston, Second 
Church in Boston, and Arlington Street Church. 
Sunday at 10 a.M., Morning Prayer, with ser- 
mon by Rey. George A. Mark. Chorus of men’s 
voices. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., or- 
ganist and choirmaster. Organ recital after 
service. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card. furnished on request. 


Meter Ae D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s comfortable 
home for travelers. Quiet location near White 
House and Convention Auditorium. Conven-— 
ient transportation to All Souls Church. ‘Tele- 
phone FRANKLIN 1142, Address: 1912 “G’ 
Street, Northwest. 


White Mountains, North Conway, N.H. Gua 
welcomed to the newly rebuilt FURBER RESI- — 
DENCE. An attractive home for a mountain 
vacation. All conveniences; home cooking; 
reasonable rates; one-half mile to village. 
arand scenery, fishing, golf. ARTHUR H. 

URBER. : 


ADDRESS—“Peace Through Justice, Based Uae 
Land Reform.” Traveling expenses only. A. Ww. 
LITTLErImLp, Middleboro, Mass. 


